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MR. ERNEST SHARPE. 





Tuis month our portrait is that. of Mr. 
Ernest Sharpe, an American Bass vocalist, 
who appeared last autumn with unusual 
success on several occasions. In November, 
1898, he gave a concert in St. James’s Hall, 
London, when even the Press was unanimous 
both as to his fine organ and the musicianly 
acumen manifested in his choice of songs. 
Mr. Sharpe introduced items by Gounod, 
Brahms, Schubert, Hans Hermann (the “ Drei 
Wandrer” by the last-named very modern 
composer being almost unknown and most 
acceptable in this country), Sullivan and 
Handel. In addition he brought forward for 
the first time in London Russian and Danish 
songs by Moussogsky and Lange-Miiller re- 
spectively, in addition to compositions by his 
compatriots, Messrs. T. P. Ryder, C. B. 
Hawley, and Clayton Johns. 

It is refreshing to meet a vocalist who thus, 
on his own account, subordinates the very 
natural desire for individual display to the 
artistic aim of popularising new. and worthy 
music. Asarule'a singer is mainly anxious 
to awake what he or she is pleased to call an 
‘* effect,” and will let abstract music for music’s 
sake ‘‘ go hang.”” Mr. Sharpe has proved him- 
self a bright exception among the ranks of his 
confréves, and his earnest endeavours in the 
cause of his art will not go unrewarded. 

Ernest Sharpe was born at St. John’s, in the 
province of Quebec, Canada, on August 26, 
1862. He is the son of the late Colonel 
William Henry Sharpe of the Royal Canadian 
Rifles. Though now a very deep bass he had 
as a boy a particularly high soprano voice, and 
up to the age of fourteen sang as a church 
chorister. After much success as a_ bass 
soloist, Mr, Sharpe decided to adopt a profes- 
sional career. He gained valuable experience 
under Mr, Frederick Archer, the organist, in 
singing the Masses of Beethoven, Schubert, 
Mozart, Cherubini, and other more modern 
composers. He also made good use of a 
fifteen months’ connection with Signor Arditi’s 
grand opera festival in Chicago. Mr. Sharpe 
has a knowledge of the French, Russian, 
Italian, Danish, and German languages, all of 
which he sings with fluency. His German has 














been further improved by a sojourn at 
Bayreuth, where, under the observation of 
Frau Wagner herself he studied Wagnerian 
véles. Sofar as we know he is the only English 
speaking man who has enjoyed the advantage 
of Frau Wagner’s personal training. Mr. 
Sharpe is not only a prominent artist, but also a 
distinct musical personality. His face is full of 
determination ; determination in a good cause. 
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CURRENT NOTES. 








Musica activity, so far as Great Britain is 
concerned, was in the year just closed fairly 
up to the average. There is no particularly 
great event to chronicle; and there is on the 
other hand no conspicuous falling off to regret. 
At the opera in London only two novelties were 
produced, viz., Saint Saéns’s “ Henry VIII.” 
and Mancinelli’s ‘‘ Ero e Leandro,” the last 
being adapted as a stage piece from a successful 
secular Cantata. Wagner's “Ring des 
Nibelungen”’ was heard under very special 
and favourable conditions, and the demand for 
successive“ cycles” of this great work proved 
how strong is the hold which the Master has 
obtained over the intelligences of thousands 
who have néver been able to visit Bayreuth. 
The concerts at the Queen’s Hall, London, 
given by Mr. Robert Newman, and conducted 
by Mr. Henry J. Wood, have been better than 
ever, both on week days and Sundays. The 
Sabbatarian opposition to the Sunday concerts 
has been successfully defeated, and the action 
of the London County Council will probably 
lead to special legislation on the subject during 
the coming session of Parliament. 

2 *” 

WE musicians have for a long time been 
earnestly advocating the endowment (in some 
form) of a National Opera. Last summer a 
most influentially signed petition was presented 
to the London County Council for ‘‘ an annual 
grant to bring about” that result. The natural 
desire to see the metropolis of England placed 
upon the same cya. in this respect as other 
European capitals, is thus surely if slowly being 
crystallised into a definite and articulate demand. 
It, indeed, seems possible that something may 
actually be done in the matter during the life- 
time of some of our younger readers. 

ne 


* 

GtancinG abroad, the principal productions 
of wide interest have been those of Verdi's 
new sacred pieces, heard in Paris last spring, 
in England at the Gloucester Festival and at 
a recent concert of the Royal Academy 
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students ; Mascagni’s latest opera, “ Iris,” on 
a Japanese subject, and very successful in 
Italy; and last, but by no means least, the 
compositions of the young Priest of Bologna, 
Lorenzo Perosi, whose oratorios, ‘‘ The Trans- 
figuration of Christ” and ‘‘ The Resurrection of 
Lazarus” have kindled the utmost enthusiasm 
in the * Land of Song.”’ A correspondent who 
was present at a recent performance of ‘“‘ The 
Resurrection of Lazarus’’ in Florence, informs 
us that the devotional rapture of its reception 
is inconceivable in these latitudes, and he adds 
a note on the impressive aspect of the 
auditorium, in which among a brilliant 
gathering were scattered many austerely clad 
monks, who had evidently never been inside a 
theatre before ! 
* * * 

THE experiment of restoring Handel’s 
original accompaniments to ‘‘ The Messiah,” 
made the other day by Dr. Bridge at the 
Albert Hall, London, was in a limited sense 
successful. That is to say, that the audience 
appeared to be satisfied with the result, just as 
an Albert Hall audience usually appears to be 
satisfied with almost anything. But such a 
guarantee amounts to little or nothing. The 
performance was “ interesting” in that it, in 
some measure, reconstituted the conditions 
under which “The Messiah” was originally 
sung ; but only to a certain extent, because the, 
volume of voices in the choruses were greater 
than that for which Handel wrote, or in his 
life-time was ever treated to. : 

*. * 
ok 

For our own part we prefer the oratorio 
with Mozart’s additions, even with all their 
imperfections (?). Disagreeable tomore modern 
ears as is much of ‘* The Messiah”’ as ordinarily 
performed in the hearing of the present 
generation (i.¢., with Mozart’s additional 
accompaniments) far more open to objection 
is the purist version recently promulgated by 
Dr. Bridge. Undoubtedly Mozart improved 
the general effect of the unmitigated Handel. 
The question is whether—since we seem to be 
trying experiments—the value of the entire 
oratorio could not be further enhanced bya 
musicianly re-arrangement of the band parts 
in conformity with contemporary notions of 
orchestration. No one, we hope, would dream 
of interfering with the choruses, or even 
with the airs. But the accompaniments might 
well be improved upon, and this ought to be 
done by a representative body of musicians, as 
reverent and as little prone to unnecessary 
alteration as were the Revisers of the New 
Testament. 

+ * * 

Tue oratorio is now in a kind of fluid stage. 
Dr. Bridge’s experiment brought out certain 
points lost sight of during our life-time. Mr. 





review a very fine organ part, clearly desigg 


T. W. Bourne wrote for the performance unges> 











Flutes, Clarinets and Trombones, and Sir 
Michael Costa’s Drums. But this should surely 
be reconsidered when the accompaniments of 
Mozart are reinstated (as they unquestionably 
will generally be), and the real desidevatum 
is that a working, crystallised version should 
be produced, one that would embody the 
purity and limpidity of the original, and at the 
same time overcome or minimize the asperities 
with which the superb work bristles, whether 
performed under the old or Dr. Bridge’s con- 
ditions. Otherwise, let us stick to Mozart’s 
arrangement. For a combination of Handel 
and Mozart is at least respectable. Tempora 
mutantuy, and even a few years make a great 
difference in our musical requirements.* 
* * 

Tue “Sunday Concert Society,” of which 
the Duke of Portland is President, is now a 
fait accompli, and the functions held both in the 
afternoon and evening at Queen’s Hall, London, 
are highly appreciated and largely attended. 
Among the Vice-Presidents and the Council 
are to be found such influential names as those 
of the Duke of Newcastle, Viscount Valentia, 
M.P., and Sir Charles Hubert Parry. The 
manager is as before Mr. Robert Newman, 
with whom is associated as Hon. Secretary 
Mr. Edgar F. Jacques, who continues to 
annotate the programmes with terse and 
informing remarks. Mr. Henry J. Wood 
conducts as heretofore. Any profit derived 
from the concerts is to be devoted to the 
Prince of Wales’s Hospital Fund, and this 
fact will doubtless satisfy the scruples of those 
who shuddered at the bare idea of music being 
performed on Sundays “ for gain!” 

me: 1@ 


Ir might perhaps be argued that the manager 
of a high-class concert scheme was as much 
entitled to make a profit, if possible, even on a 
Sunday, as the manager of a low-class public- 
house. But since we seem determined to 
concentrate the pleasures of the people in the 
hands of Licensed Vigtuallers—comparatively 
few of whom, however, sell victuals—let us at 
least be thankful that by some means, even 
though only in the cause of charity, Londoners 
may be enabled to find solace in music on their 
one day of rest. : 

On January 15 one of the most interesting 
programmes we can remember was submitted 
to a Queen’s Hall audience. The opening 
symphony, by Hermann Goetz, is the only one 
composed by him, and it has in recent years 
fallen quite unaccountably into disuse though 
itis full of beauty. Goetz will be principally 
remembered as the composer of “ The Taming 
of the Shrew,” a lively and charming opera, 
at one time very popular here. Goetz died 
when young, viz., at the age of 36, in the year 
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a side light on this it may be remarked that 
pianoforte Concertos are seldom, if ever, 
i\to the accompaniments as he wrote them,—Eb. 
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1876. He left another opera unfinished, 
“Francesca di Rimini.” Mr. Henry J. Wood 
conducted an admirable rendering of the 
symphony, which is headed by two lines from 
Schiller. These may be roughly translated : 
‘Into the sacred silent recesses of the heart 
must thou escape from the turmoil of life.” A 
poetical idea is poetically treated. At its con- 
clusion the conductor and band bowed in 
response to enthusiastic applause. Mr. Gregory 
Hast was the vocalist, and very distinctly 
enunciated his words in songs by Brahms and 
Mozart to pianoforte accompaniment. Mr. 
Hast possesses a pleasing voice, of which he 


makes good use. 


* * 
ok 


AN entire novelty was the “ Fantasia on 
Servian Themes” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, heard 
for the first time in England. This orchestral 
piece is a good example of that prominent and 
original school of Russian music which the 
composer has long adorned. He was born in 
1844, and began life asa naval officer. Several 
of his works have been played at the Queen’s 
Hall under Mr. Wood, and elsewhere. The 
“Fantasia on Servian Themes” is most 
delightful; the mastery of instrumentation 
shown by the composer being throughout 
complete. Gratitude is due to those who 
introduced us to so excellent and interesting a 
contribution to European music. Since the 
audience consisted almost entirely of serious 
music-lovers, the management was right in 
breaking fresh ground. It is not necessary in 
such a milien to perform what everybody 
present knows by heart. The concert closed 
with Saint-Saéns’s “ Algerian Suite,” suggested 
by a visit to Algiers. The four movements are 
supremely picturesque, and reflect local colour 
and local impressions in a surprising degree. 
While melodious beyond expression the themes 
are treated with all the ingenuity and technical 
resource of Saint-Saéns’s amazing genius. 
The fourth movement, ‘‘ Marche Militaire 
Frangaise’’ is a revelation of mingled buoyancy 
and nice propriety. If a fault could be found 
it is too short for the composer’s admirers, 
that is to say, for every one who loves music 
for music’s sake, and not only in relation to 
preconceived theories and prejudices. 

*  * 


* 

AFTER a considerable amount of pour-parlers 
an end has been put to the difficulties which 
seemed to menace the Grand Opera at Covent 
Garden for 1899. For the sum of £110,000 
Mr. Faber agrees to assign the lease and 
contents of the Covent Garden Opera House 
to a syndicate. The new and, we hope, 
lasting arrangement, involved the issue of 
600 preference shares of £100 each, bearing 
interest at 54 per cent., and 600 debentures of 
f100 each, bearing interest at 4 per cent. 
The latter securities will, of course, constitute 
the first charge ; and the whole of the capital 
has been taken up by influential people who con- 





stitute the syndicate. Among the many well- 
known names may be cited those of the Duke 
of Portland, Lily Duchess of Marlborough, 
Lord Derby, Lord Crewe, Lord Iichester, 
Lord Iveagh, Lord Farquhar, Lord Glenesk, 
Mr. Alfred Beit, Mr. Arthur Sassoon, Mr. 
Pandeli Ralli, and Colonel the Hon. William 
Carington. Mr. Maurice Grau will occupy 
his former position of Managing Director; 
Lord de Grey and Mr. “ Harry” Higgins will 
give their invaluable advice; and Mr. Neil 
Forsyth will, as before, bring his experienced 
judgment to bear upon the business depart- 
ment. It is said that a great demand for 
private boxes for the season of 1899 has already 
been manifested—greater than that shown in 
the last three years. 
* 


* 

One of the attractions of the Norwich 
Festival to be held next autumn will be the 
oratorio, ‘‘ The Passion of Christ,”” by Lorenzo 
Perosi, the young priest of Bologna, to whom 
reference has been made in an earlier note. 
Mr. F. H. Cowen is to be represented by a 
new Cantata at the same festival. Mr. Edward 
Elgar is composing his first Symphony for 
production at the Worcester Festival, when and 
where a Cantata entitled ‘* Hora Novissima,” 
by Mr. j. Parker, an American gentleman, 


will also be heard. 
* 


‘¢ Hanps across the Sea,”’ indeed ! 
aS 1K 


Mute. Nuora gave, with Herr Theodore 
Werner (violinist) her second vocal Recital at 
St. James’s Hall, London, on January 18. 
The vocalist was well advised in the choice of 
her programme, which comprised selections 
from Massenet, Augusta Holmes, Tschaikow- 
sky, Bellini, Brahms, Goring Thomas, and 
Gounod. Mile. Nuolaexcelled in her renderings 
of “ Quila Voce” (from “I Puritani’’) and 
Brahms’s ‘‘Minnelied.” The concluding 
number of the concert, the final trio between 
Marguerite, Faust, and Mephistophéle (from 
Gounod’s “ Faust’) was excellently given by 
Mile. Nuola, Mr. Whitworth Mitton, and 
Mr. Frank Quatremayne. The piece was 
mercifully sung in French, but the English 
words printed in the programme books were 
enough to make a cat laugh. We should be 
curious to know from what source these 
extraordinary lyrics were derived. 

* a 


* 
By way of amusing our readers we quote a 


few lines : MARGUERITE, 
How my garden is fresh and fair, 
Ev’ry flower is incense breathing, 
And through the still evening air 
A cloud of duc (sic) with perfume wreathing. 


And ages ; MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Then leave her, or remain to your shame, 

If it please you to stay, mine is no more the game. 
Is it possible that such words can ever have 
been sungin public? If such lingo be tolerable 
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we can only say with Mephistopheles that ours 
is no more the game. 
* 

Very magnificent violin solos were contri- 
buted by Herr Theodore Werner, a presentment 
of whose classic features will embellish these 
pages next month. His perfect style defied 
the difficulties of his selections. In the 
enormously elaborate ‘“ Valse Caprice,” by 
Wieniawski, he stood up on the platform of 
St. James's Hall and played with perfect ease 
the most exacting passages and the most 
delicate harmonics without a single false note. 
His masterly bowing was, perhaps, only to be 
fully appreciated by those who had themselves 
at some period of their lives attempted to play 
the violin. But his neatness and supreme 
dexterity must have appealed to everybody 
present, and we confidently state that Herr 
Theodore Werner and Seiior Sarasate are 
probably the greatest male violinists at this 
moment alive. 

Bie 


2 

Tue above may sound exaggerated to the 
ears of timurous critics who have no opinions 
of their own, and, therefore, not the courage of 
them. But if any of the fraternity desire to 
impugn our judgment we shall be pleased to 
meet them with any,weapons they may select.* 

* a 


* 

On the top of the announcement that grand 
opera has been placed upon a sound financial 
basis for many seasons, comes the following 
circular, headed ‘* London Permanent Opera,” 
dated from 186, Wardour Street, London, W. 
We give this document intact, and without 
comment for the present :— 

A certain number of persons recognizing that opera as\ 
it has been given in England within recent years has not 
been an artistic success, have decided to found a permanent 
Opera in London upon the only system calculated to 
improve the condition of this art. 

he intention of the company is to give not only the 
fine existing operas, but to introduce to the public unknown 
works of originality and genuine merit, altogether 
independent of the nationality of the composer. Whilst 
excluding entirely the present abominable ‘‘ star ” system, 
their chief endeavour will be to establish the highest level 
of artistic ‘expression. 

The operas will be produced in English; and English 
artists, both vocal and instrumental, will receive every 
encouragement. 

The organization repudiates all idea of a mission. Its 
single object is to give pleasure to that section of the 
— which cares for what is refined, original, and 

eautiful in art. : 

London, though the largest city in the world, is also 
the only important capital without a permanent opera. 
The nearest approach to this scheme in the art world is 
the Thédtre Libre of Paris; but the Thédtre Libre is 
devoted to the drama only, and is supported altogether by 
ens. to the exclusion of the general theatre-going 
public. 

It is to be hoped that the proposed undertaking will 
not only be an artistic and financial success, but be a 
means of developing English musical dramatic art. 

Composers of every nationality are invited to forward 
operas (with pianoforte score) to the above address. 
These MSS. will be examined by the proper authorities, 
and accepted or returned as the case may be. 





* We must respectfully exclude brickbats.—Ep. Luter, 





It is perhaps necessary to emphasize that only works 
considered to be original and of a high order of art will be 
retained. 


Anyone who is interested in the scheme and would like 
further particulars thereof should apply to the above 
address. 

t. * 

Tue Carl Rosa Opera Company, at the 
Lyceum Theatre, have mainly adhered in their 
programmes to time-honoured productions, 
and the general level of proficiency has been 
fairly maintained. The season has provided 
opportunities for the lovers of old favourites to 
renew acquaintance with them, and one of the 
best performances of last month was that of 
the ever green “Il Trovatore.” In this, 
Mr. George Fox, a bass rather of the cantanto 
than the vobusto variety, distinguished himself 
as Ferrando, as did also Miss Lily Heenan 
(who has a prepossessing face and a clear fresh 
soprano voice), as Leonora. Miss Heenan 
also acts well. The part of Manrico was ably 
rendered by Signor Umberto Salvi, a 
“robust” tenor, and Miss Kirkby Lunn as 
Azucena, made the best use of her fine contralto 
voice. Such powerful dramatic acting has 
seldom been witnessed in this part; when 
captured and brought before the Count, she 
introduced some effective and original business. 
Mr. J. H. Frewin conducted on this occasion. 
Mr. Hamish MacCunn is the accredited 
musical director of the undertaking. 

“eR 


oh 

Tue veteran violinist, Mr. Josef Ludwig, 
gave, with his son, Mr. Paul Ludwig, the 
well-known violoncellist, a most enjoyable 
concert at the Salle Erard on January 20. 
Mme. A. Haas officiated at the piano in the 
quartet in A major for that instrument and 
strings, by Brahms; the only: other player 
hitherto unnamed being Mr. Alfred Gibson 
(viola). This was a fine piece of ensemble 
playing, superbly led by Mr. Josef Ludwig, 
who afterwards shone conspicuously in solos 
by Max Bruch and Paganini. His grand 
method was most refreshing in these contrasted 
schools. As a piano solo, Mme. Haas con- 
tributed Chopin’s “ Polonaise-Fantaisie” in 
A flat major with great power and dexterity, 
though her management of the loud pedal did 
not seem at all times to be perfectly happy. 
Mr. Paul Ludwig played as solo Marcello’s 
Violoncello Sonatina in F (arranged by Piatti) 
and Miss Louise Phillips introduced songs by 
Brahms and the peculiarly named but talented 
English composer, Joseph Moorat. The 
audience was select, but curiously attentive 
and intelligent. 

*  * 

A cLoup of talent came down to St. James's 
Hall to assist Mr. Sims Reeves in his grand 
evening concert on January 24. The following 
songs were encored: ‘‘ The Erl King” (Mr. 
Santley), the “ Jewel Song” from “ Faust” 
(Miss Esther Palliser), ‘‘ Lohengrin’s Fare- 
well” (Mr. Philip Brozel), ‘‘Cuban Hammock 
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Song” (Miss Alice Gomez), ‘‘ Gideon's Prayer” 
(Mr. Sims Reeves—for the encore he sang 
‘Come into the Garden, Maud”), “ Orpheus and 
his Lute” (Madame Albani), ‘* Salve Dimora” 
(Mr. Ben Davies), ‘‘ The Cup of Life” a new 
song composed by Stephen Adams (Mr. 
Douglas Powell), and “ Simon the Cellarer” 
(Mr. Santley). In addition Mr. Sims Reeves 
sang “* The Jolly Young Waterman,” and there 
were other songs to which we have not space 
to allude. Perhaps the best vocal number was 
the duet ‘ Je t’ai pardonné” from ‘“‘ Roméo et 
Juliette’ (Gounod) which was magnificently 
rendered by Madame Albani and Mr. Ben 
Davies. Ofthe instrumental items M. Johannes 
Wolff's masterly performance of Thomé’s 
‘‘ Extase”’ with organ obligato was unquestion- 
ably the best. Miss Janotha was also encored 
after her rendering of pieces by Chopin. Mr. 
Sims Reeves was in wonderful form, all things 
considered, and his incomparable style still 
defies the march of time. 
*. ¢ 


A Sunpay or two ago we were betrayed into 
going to the Albert Hall to hear one of the 
vaunted Sunday concerts given without let or 
hindrance in that institution. We regret, now, 
that we should have taken the trouble, as a 
trip to this place always upsets us. In the 
first place the journey thither, whether by cab 
or rail, is nearly as tiring as a journey to the 
Crystal Palace, and secondly the atmosphere 
of semi-government-office mismanagement and 
red-tape which pervades the scene is infinitely 
depressing. On this particular Sunday the 
man in the box-office at first practically accused 
us of trying to cheat him over the change out 
of the money paid for our seats! This was a 
good beginning. Cavaliere Zaverthal’s band 
is all right, except that his selections seem to 
be of an unnecessarily hackneyed order, and 
the fine body of instrumentalists were restricted 
to four numbers. The remainder of the pro- 
gramme was made up of organ solos and songs. 
And what songs! A version of ‘“‘ Abide with 
me,” by Mr. S. Liddle, of which the less said 
the better, “‘ The Village Blacksmith,” ‘“ The 
Storm,” ‘‘The Minstrel Boy,” and “ Thou’rt 
passing hence, my brother,” all with piano 
accompaniment. The audience was enormous, 
and evidently derived mainly from the adjoin- 
ingsuburbs. But the receipts must have been 
large, and we should like to know what is done 
with the money collected at this resort which 
for a long time has driven a thriving trade 
unmolested by Sabbatarians or County Councils, 
At the same time we should like toknow whether 
the police are powerless to cope with the horde 
of loafers and cab-runners who infest the exits. 

* 

Tue fifteenth symphony concert of Mr. 
Robert Newman’s third season, 1898-9, took 
place on January 28, when the Queen’s Hall 
orchestra of 109 performers went through a 
most interesting programme. For the first 





time in England Grieg’s ‘‘ Symphonic Dances,” 
Op. 64, were heard, and they proved to be as 
engaging as anything which this Norwegian 
master has yet devised. They consist of four 
movements in Grieg’s well-known and charac- 
teristically ingenious manner. The first, second, 
and fourth are in two-four, common, and two- 
four time respectively, while the third is in 
three-four. The last dance embodies and 
embellishes the airs ‘‘ Bauernlied ” and ‘‘ Braut- 
lied,” which will be familiar to many of our 
readers as having been publisbed as Nos. 23 
and 24 of this composer’s pianoforte album of 
“ Norwegian Dances” (Opus 17) in the 
‘“« Edition Peters.” 

Mapameé Mepora Henson sang in English 
the recitatif and aria ‘‘ Far Greater in his 
Lonely State” from Gounod’s “ La Reine de 
Saba,” with orchestral accompaniment. A 
great feature of the afternoon was the per- 
formance of Tschaikowsky’s Symphony in F 
minor written about the year 1878. It was 
heard at a Philharmonic Concert in 1893, and 
directly preceeds his fifth Symphony in E, and 
his 6th or ‘“‘ Swan Song” the “ Pathétique.” 
The Symphony in F minor was afforded a fine 
interpretation under Mr. Henry J. Wood’s 
baton, and the ‘ Scherzo,” which consists 
entirely of pizzicato work for the strings, was so 
beautifully rendered that at its close the entire 
band rose to acknowledge the plaudits of the 
audience. The finaleisa blaze ofexciting display, 
and the whole work is a typical example of the 
originality both in style and treatment imported 
into music by the new Russian school. There 
must have been some miscalculation as to the 
time which these important works would 
occupy, since the first part of the concert had 
not concluded much before five. There yet 
remained another song for Madame Medora 
Henson, a piano concerto for Herr Zwintscher 
(Rubinstein No. 4 in D minor) and Beethoven’s 
“ Egmont ” overture. ; 

*k 

On the afternoon of January 28, at the Royal 
Institution, Albemarle Street, Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie delivered a lecture on ‘‘ The Life 
and Work of Peter Tschaikowsky,” before a 
fashionable and crowded audience. In con- 
sidering the characteristics of this composer’s 
writings the lecturer held the opinion that they 
owed not a little of their pone to please the 
public to a certain taint of amateurism which 
pervaded them. As a general rule all modern 
Russian music was deficient in the matter of 
contrast, a quality as essential for the rhapsody 
as for the symphony. Tschaikowsky was the 
most musical of hisschool. His work possessed 
a charm that was remarkable in one who was 
not intended for the musical profession; In 
his famous ‘Symphonie Pathétique” he 
exhibited gifts approaching as near to genius 
as they could. In that symphony he had also 
shown a restraint which had not always 
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characterised his methods. In some of his 
‘‘Symphonic Poems,” indeed, the paint was 
laid on an inch deep. 


Str ALEXANDER MACKENZIE is, of course, one 
of the best qualified of British musicians to 
give an opinion on such a subject, and his 
judgments will always receive the utmost 
respect. But it might be possible to cavil at 
this ascription of ‘“ amateurism ”’—in its 
objectionable sense—to the work of Tschai- 
kowsky. If by the term it is merely intended 
to convey the information that his work was 
not that of a pedagogue or of one who blindly 
followed the models held up to him asa lad, 
we fervently say : ‘‘ Thank heaven that he was 
able to strike out a line for himself!” If it be 
meant that his work is weak we can only reply, 
‘** Why then is it played, and why do even you 
like it?” This French word amateur is 
employed in French and English very 
differently. To do a thing en vvat amateur, 
means to do it superlatively well. The 
question of how, when or where a person 
achieved his excellence does not arise. The 
thing he produces is the thing to be judged. 
As for academic studies, they are most 
important, but what is the ordinary result of 
them? A few years ago English modern musical 
composition was represented by a handful of 
gentlemen whose works more or less feebly 
reproduced the styleand matter of Mendelssohn, 
with whose genius, to the exclusion of any 
other, the Royal Academy was saturated until 
quite recently. With regard to the charge of 
lack of .“* contrast,” Sir Alexander seems 
momentarily to have lost sight of his “‘ classical” 
authorities. Is any music more deficient in 
contrast than that of Gliick, Handel, Haydn 
and Mozart? Solittle contrasted was the work 
of Handel that many of his airs did duty for 
opera or oratorio indifferently, and we feel a 
certain indulgence for the gentleman who 
declared that they were all very much alike. 

a * 


By all accounts Siegfried Wagner’s opera 
‘The Bearskin Man,” produced at Munich, 
does not appear to have been an emphatic 
success. Of course S. Wagner would never 
have been heard of had he not been his father’s 
son, and the young man is only given a trial 
because of his near relationship to the greatest 
musician who ever lived. All that a person of 
any talent ever demands is a hearing, and that 
he often finds difficult to obtain. Sometimes 
he never obtains it. Meanwhile the spirit of 
nepotism thrusts forward nonentities or re- 
spectable mediocrities to the exclusion of 
unrecognised but talented folk. Of course the 
nonentities or mediocrities find their level 
eventually, but with influence, prestige —if only 
second hand—and réclame behind them, they 
often hold the fort for a considerable time. 
And by so much is the ultimately inevitable 
march of progress retarded. 





TueE practice of bestowing public offices by 
those in power upon their relations is univers- 
ally adopted throughout Europe, and probably 
it is less abused in England than in any other 
country. And the persons nominated by 
nepotists can generally discharge their duties 
more or less satisfactorily. But in matters of 
art the case is very different. Because A is an 
Artist why should his son be? He very rarely 
is. Because B is a Bounder why should his 
son be? He very often is not. Similarly, if 
C be a Composer we should as soon expect his 
genius to be transmitted to his parlour-maid as 
to any member of his family. HerrS. Wagner 
isa very fine fellow no doubt, and we have 
seen him wave a stick over the orchestra at 
Queen’s Hall. But we cannot be filled with 
consternation on learning that he has not 
eclipsed his father as we go to press. 


Mr. Newman has secured the right of 
performing Lorenzo Perozi’s ‘‘ Resurrection of 
Lazarus ”’ for the first time in England. The 
oratorio will be given during the London 
Musical Festival in May. 








MORALS FOR MUSICIANS. 


No. 24. A Time For EVERYTHING. 

On a freezing cold night a Gentleman Cat 
having made an excuse to leave his club early, 
went out upon the tiles and commenced 
serenading his lady-love. But the latter, at 


‘the conclusion of his solo, failed to appear as 


he had confidently expected she would. 

“ Strange!’ muttered the Grimalkin, as, 
leaning against a chimney-pot, he endeavoured 
to stimulate his circulation by a resort to the 
method adopted by cabmen; ‘‘ Strange! But 
possibly my appeal may have failed to reach 
her. I will try another chansonette, and this 
time pitch it in a higher key. If,” he con- 
cluded sardonically, ‘‘ my upper G does not 
touch her, she is past praying for.” 

With that he began a new song, embellished 
with such turns and shakes, and based upon 
so extravagantly high a key-note, that many 
of his male friends wearily begged him to go 
home, which at last he did,—amid a shower of 
boots and soda-water bottles. For his love 
showed not so much as a whisker. 

The next morning he encountered her in an 
area. Making his iron hand painfully felt 
beneath his velvet glove, he enquired: ‘ Did 
you not hear my serenade last night?” 

“1 was engaged,” was the reply. 

‘Ts it possible that you were not at home ?” 

“ Sir,” said the lady, “‘ you insult me. I 
am always at home, except,” she added with a 
scarcely concealed smile, ‘* when I am out.” 

“ Then,” cried the musician with fine 
indignation, ‘‘ you heard my song and yet 
failed to come forth.” 

‘I failed to come forth, or to come fifth for 
that matter, being, as I said, otherwise engaged. 


st 
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In fact I had just received a present of game 
from your brother, and you should understand 
that the appreciative assimilation of a freshly- 
killed mouse is not conducive to the proper 
enjoyment of al fresco concerts. Besides, one 
is not always in the humour for music. 

The animals parted with mutual coolness, 
and that evening there was a death in the 
vocalist’s family. ’ 


THe Morar 


is pointed by the Lady Cat, who has already 
adorned her tail. 


GUILD OF CHURCH MUSICIANS. 





ANNUAL BaNQuET AND CONFERENCE. 

Tue Annual Banquet and Conference of the 
Guild of Church Musicians took place on 
Monday, January 16, 1899, at the Holborn 
Restaurant. The President (the Very Rev. 
The Dean of Bristol) was in the Chair, and 
amongst others present were :— 

Prebendary Prosser, M.A. (Vice-President) ; 
Mr. H. C. Richards, Q.C., M.P.; Rev. H. L. 
Norden, F.G.C.M.; Rev. T. R. Crookham, 
F.G.C.M.; Colonel Wyon, F.G.C.M.; Mr. 
George F. Barr, J.P., F.G.C.M.; Mr. George 
R. Jellicoe, F.G.C.M. (Hon. Treasurer); Dr. 
Lewis (Warden); Dr. M. Bentley 
(Examiner); Dr. George Prior (Examiner) ; 
Mr. Arthur W. Crickmay; Rev. F. Haslock ; 
Mr. A. C. Cole; Mr. George A. Stanton, 
F.G.C.M.; Rev. Leo. H. Landmann, B.A., 
F.G.C.M.; and Captain Collins. 

The Dean of Bristol, in proposing the toast 
of the evening, said that their ship had been 
somewhat knocked about by gales of wind, 
but he trusted that they had weathered the 
storm, and that that gathering was one of not 
only kindly forgetfulness of the past, but happy 
augury for the future. Their confraternity 
endeavoured to cultivate to the highest degree 
the divine gift of music. They were trying in 
an intelligent and enlightened way to cultivate 
that great gift, and to save it from profanity 
and prostitution. It would be very difficult to 
define what was sacred and secular music. 
Those who sat in Cathedral stalls might not 
always be able to say whether the voluntaries 
were sacred in the strict sense of the word. 
They did not always know what was being 
played, or where it came from, but they had 
full confidence in their organists, and believed 
that they would never introduce into the 
Churches anything that was not appropriate 
to the place and circumstances (applause). 
Even if a severe critic should say that 
sometimes the music played was scarcely 
sacred, they might be large-hearted and 
liberal in their conception of it, and say 
that the fact of its being used in God’s house 
made it sacred (applause). Their great object 
was to discourage the marriage of music to 
anything that was profane, vulgar, or indecor- 





ous, and he hoped that they might presently 
address themselves to the class of music pro- 
vided in the music-halls of London and else- 
where. The Church was still in want of many 
good tunes for her ordinary hymns (applause). 
The time must come when they must remodel 
the words put into the mouths of their people 
in Church, They were often utterly stupid, or 
they made people unreal, because they did not 
believe what they sang, to say nothing of the 
poverty of the poetry itself (applause). Many 
of them sorrowed when they thought of the 
utter trash in the appendix of ‘“ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern,” which only contained 
about twelve hymns that they cared to sing, 
and he was sorry to say that they were 
threatened with another appendix. They must 
try to see that the hymns were such as the 
people could sing. Nothing could take the 
place of some of their grand old tunes, and 
they would be sorry to see them driven out. of 
the Churches; but they were only too glad to 
welcome any tunes that could be adapted to 
their congregations, and that would not in any 
way lower the standard of Church music. He 
believed that the people would flock to good 
organ recitals, and he longed for the time when 
in the Cathedrals throughout the land there 
would, on great festivals, be orchestral accom- 
paniment to the organ (applause). Coming to 
a question intimately concerning their organisa- 
tion, he assured them that no one desired that 
any man should have a musical degree in 
connection with their Guild who could not 
show the proper standard for such a qualifica- 
tion, but he could not conceive why such a 
musical degree, if conferred on those who had 
passed the proper examination, should not be 
of as much value in the eyes of the musical 
world as that of any University (applause). 

Dr. Lewis, in acknowledging the toast, 
announced that the Bishops of London and 
Worcester had become honorary patrons of the 
Guild, while the choirs of Constantinople, 
Sierra Leone, and Christ Church, Cannes, had 
been enrolled. During the past year the Guild 
had done much to advance the cause of Church 
music, both at home and abroad. They had 
encountered some opposition, which had done 
them good, as it had purified their organisation 
of a certain element of selfishness, and had 
shown them who were their best friends. 

Mr. H. C. Richards, Q.C., M.P., spoke at 
some length on the desirability of establishing 
some more definite lines upon which the 
musical portion of the Service of the Church of 
England could be based, thus avoiding friction 
between organists and clergy. If ladies were 
admitted into the choir, they should not sit in 
the chancel, but in the front seats next the 
choir. .Organists were splendid fellows as a 
rule, and the clergy should do more by way of 
encouraging them in their responsible duties. 
Music formed an important element in the 
Church, and every means should be adopted to 
assist those who are engaged in the preparation 
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and performance of the musical portion of our 
services. 

Mr. Geo. F. Barr, ].P., M.S.A., claimed 
that this Guild was the only body of Church 
musicians in a position to undertake knotty 
questions relating to organists and their duties, as 
by its constitution it could deal with choristers, 
precentors, organists and musical clergy. 

Mr. Geo. R. Jellicoe, F.G.C.M. (Hon. 
Treasurer and Registrar), spoke of the large 
amount of good being done by the Guild, and 
in presenting the balance-sheet, urged upon the 
members that funds were necessary to accom- 
plish the end they had in view. There was great 
need of improvement in Church music, and the 
Guild of Church Musicians could help largely 
to bring this about, if only its funds permitted. 

Colonel Wyon, F.G.C.M., touched upon the 
subject of Organ Recitals, and suggested that 
all organists should give services of these as a 
means of educating the mass in the apprecia- 
tion of the works of the different schools of 
Church music. He was proud to be able to 
sign himself a Fellow of the Guild. 

Prebendary Prosser, who occupied the Vice- 
Chair, in responding to the toast of ‘“‘ The 
President,” spoke of the pleasure it gave him 
to see Dr. Pigou in his old place as Chairman. 
He had known the Dean many years as an 
enthusiastic musician, and one eminently fitted 
to be head of an institution such as the Guild 
of Church Musicians. His earnest wish was 
that Dr. Pigou might long be spared in good 
health to preside at this important annual 
gathering. \ 

Dean Pigou read the following letter from the 
Right Hon. and Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of 
London (which had been received by Dr. Lewis), 
and expressed the pleasure he felt in adding his 
lordship’s name to the list of patrons. 


“Fulham Palace, S.W., 
‘* January 10, 1899. 

‘Dear Sir,—The Bishop of London wishes 
me to acknowledge the ee of your letter of 
yesterday, and to say that he regrets that he 
cannot accept your Council’s kind invitation 
to dinner pel ering 16. 

‘‘ His Lordship requests me to add that he 
will be glad to become an Honorary Patron of 
the Guild of Church Musicians. 

*‘ Yours, very truly, 
“ L, J. Percivat, Chaplain. 

“To Dr. J. H. Lewis.” 


New Members ELEcTeEpD. 
C. R. Taylor. J. W. Godsell. 


ENROLMENT. 
Cathedral Choir of Constantinople. 








Donations Recgtvep Since Last Report. 


fe Be 
Mr. { Smedley Crooke, F.G.C.M.... 2 2 0 
Mr. William Preston, F.G.C.M. ... 0 5 oO 









Diptoma EXAMINATION. 
At an examination held in London on 
January 16, 1899, the following were successful 
in obtaining the Fellowship Diploma in the 
Choirmasters’ Section :— 
The Rev. Leo. H. Landmann, B.A., Oxon. 
Mr. J. Smedley Crooke. 


THE LUTE “MISSING WORD” 
set in last month’s issue has been guessed by 
four people. Toeach of them the modest sum of 
2s. 6d. has been forwarded, being the fourth 
part of ros. Their names and addresses are: 


Mr. M. G. WHITFIELD, 
Hoar Cross, Burton-on-Trent. 


Miss Maaaige M. Parkin, 
Bank Cottage, Brightside, Sheffield. 


Mr. ArTHUR H. Brown, 
Brentwood, Essex. 


Mr. James HoskIns, 
West Stour, Gillingham, Dorset. 

The completed sentence should run thus: 

So far from missing words, the contemporary song- 
composer is apt to reiterate them unduly. 

The word not in italics is the missing word 
and the above-named lady and gentlemen have 
all guessed it. Many people sent up ‘ repeat,” 
which would do nearly as well, excepting for 
the fact that “ reiterate” had been determined 
upon when the puzzle was set. And one must 
decide upon something beforehand. Some sug- 
gestions were, as usual, very ingenious; others 
were almost incredibly inapplicable. Granting 
that the author and the composer of a song are 
two different people, which they generally are, 
the words “‘ supply ” and “ multiply ” are quite 
absurd with regard to the context. Yet both 
these were posted to us as solutions. 

EXTRA PRIZE. 

We have but one suggestion for a new 
Competition upon which it would in our opinion 
be practicable to act. One young lady com- 
petitor forwards a sentence with a “ missing 
word” which she herself supplies. All our 
readers could do that. What we wanted was 
a novelty. This month’s puzzle is the idea of 

Mr. JAMEs YouNG, 
g, Sefton Street, Southport, 
to whom the promised prize of ros. has been 
forwarded for his suggestion, and it takes the 
following shape: 
NEW COMPETITION. 

A prize of tos. will be given for the best 
piece of verse of not less than 8 lines and not 
more than 14, introducing the names of some 
celebrated musicians past or present, or both. 
In awarding the prize special consideration 
will be given to literary and poetical construc- 
tion. The coupon will be found on the cover. 
Any man, woman or child may send in as 
many answers as he, she, or it please, but each 
attempt must be accompanied by the current 
Coupon filled in with the full name and full 
ddress of the sender, and reach this office on 





Mr. John Walmsley, F.G.C.M. ... 0 
Mr. J. G. Buttifant, F.G.C.M. 
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